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Hello, boys and girls! I hope you are all 
enjoying the showers and flowers of spring. 
Of course, if I had my way, there would be 
more showers and fewer flowers. We’ve had 
too many of those at our house—posies on 
our pillows, petals in the soup. 

It was Petunia’s idea. Somebody let her be 
a flower girl in the school entertainment. She 
“How sweet are the 
flowers in the spring, tra-la!” After that she 
wanted to brighten our lives with flowers, 
morning, noon, and night. 


sang a little song about 





At first, it seemed very nice. When the en- 
tertainment was over, she brought home a 
daffodil and gave it to Uncle Walrus to wear 
in bis buttonhole. Uncle Walrus turned pink 
with pleasure. I guess nobody had thought of 
giving him a flower for years and years. He 
patted Petunia on the head and 
bought her an ice-cream cone. 
Then he wore the daffodil in 
his coat lapel until it wilted. 
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But that was all right because the next day 
she brought him another flower and some 
violets for her lobster, Lulu. Lulu looked 
them over, smelled them, and ate them. 





“Fine!” said Lulu. “I like violets.” 

“Petunia,” I said, “where did you get those 
violets?” 

“It’s spring,” said Petunia, “and little flow- 
ers are growing everywhere, I picked them by 
the roadside. I love flowers.” 

That night I found a dandelion on my pil- 
low and the next morning there were some 
yellow petals scattered over the chowder we ate 
for breakfast. I was in a hurry and didn’t pay 
much attention to them, but Uncle Walrus 
said, “The little darling! Isn’t she sweet?” 

When I got home that day Uncle Walrus 
was strutting about on the front porch, with 
a red tulip in his buttonhole. 

“Look!” he said. “Isn’t that handsome? And 















now that you're here to look after things, I 
just want to step down to the corner to buy 
Petunia the biggest balloon they have.” So off 
he started. 

I stood looking after him and wondering 
whether tulips ever grow wild. 

As he turned out of our yard, he met our 
neighbor. 

“Good afternoon,” he said, “you are look- 
ing well, Mrs. Crocodile.” 

“You are looking pretty gay yourself,” she 
answered, “‘with that fine flower on your 
coat.” 

“Ah yes,” he beamed, “my niece, Petunia 
gave it to me.” 

“And did she now? The little angel must 


love flowers. You get her and I'll show her 
my garden, especially that hole in the tulip 
bed where I had some fine red ones. And she 
may know what became of my daffodils.” 
“Mrs. Crocodile,” I said hastily, “a lady 


like you deserves finer flowers than tulips. 


Just this afternoon I ordered some orchids to 
be sent you next Sunday because it is Mother's 
Day, and you have always been so kind to our 
orphan penglets.” 

“We-ell,” she said, “I don’t mind helping 
out a neighbor now and then, but if that 
young ‘un were mine, I’d make her hate 
flowers.” 

That I can’t promise, but I can say that 
her career as a flower girl is ended. 


Story of the Cover 


It was a tense moment in the big 
game of the new season for the Ath- 
letics. Their arch rivals, the Chico 
Kids, were leading, 17-14. 

More than that, the big Story 
PARADE and CARAVAN sports re- 
porter, Hamilton Hertz, had agreed 
to cover the game. First baseman 
Nichols’ sister Allie had gone down 
to the hotel to interview Mr. Hertz 
for the Junior High paper, and she 
had persuaded him to come. Now, 
everyone was nervous, having a real 
grown-up reporter there. 

So here they were in the last of the 
ninth, trailing by three runs. Sam 
Simonson managed a bunt that 
took him to first. Hi Sikes was 





walked, and Jeff Jones popped a 
short fly that by some miracle 
slipped through the mitt of the 
Chico’s first baseman. 

That brought Jimmy Stanley up, 
with bases loaded, two down, and 
the game in his hands. The A’s had 
their hearts in their mouths. Maybe 
that was why no one saw the Chico 
catcher slip the bee down Jimmy’s 
neck. 

After the wind-up the diamond 
seemed to explode. With a yell, 
Jimmy slammed into the ball and 
tore off around the diamond, bring- 
ing the others home ahead of him. 

“That was a real sport thrill,” 
Hamilton Hertz exclaimed. 


Coming Next Month 


Grandma was always shaking her head and 
sighing, ““THat Noisy Boy,” but Peter Folger 
showed her. how a loud voice can sometimes 
be put to good use, in a gay story of whaling 
days on Nantucket Island . . . Billy and Fats 
are in trouble again, this time when they de- 
cide to get Money For Honey .. . Only Billy 
Graydon and the Indian Chief shared the 
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secret of the loons on that misty morning in 
the north woods . . . PARACHUTE WARNING by 
Russell Gordon Carter is a vivid account of a 
boy’s heroism during a forest fire. . . . THE 
CLAN CRANE continues to plot and plan to pre- 
vent the family’s return to the city. . . Ham- 
ilton Hertz offers another Sport THRILL.... 


Who Is Arraip? asks Wilfrid Bronson. 
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The Little Man 
Who Loved Rain 


By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


Once there was a little man— 
he lived in our town; 

he would laugh and whistle, too, 
when the rain fell down; 

he would laugh to hear the rain 
falling on the roof, 


spitter spatter, spitter spatter, 
pit pat pouf. 





This peculiar little man— 

I knew him very well; 

he would sniff and twitch his nose, 
smelling the earth smell. 

“Nothing in the whole wide world 
smells so good,” said he, 

“as any green thing when it's wet,” 


so he said to me. 





When the sun was in the sky, 
he'd stand by his gate; 


with an eye upon a cloud, 


he could scarcely wait: 
| “Wind is shifting to the east, 


sun seems kind of white, 





v y vy wouldn’t be surprised,” he’d say, 
VY Vai x “if it rained by night.” 
¥ if Ta, © xX 
a S ata 2 a! aed 4 . 
=> vo eA Ae, §— Tlustrated by JEAN MARTINEZ 
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By MARION GARTHWAITE 


A giant lived on the top of a moun- 
tain. In the village at the foot of the 
mountain, everyone was afraid of him. 
On winter nights, when the wind howled, 
people barred their doors, saying, “It’s 
the giant. He’s angry!” 

At the edge of the forest there was 
a cobbler’s hut. The old cobbler was 
dead, and his son, Peter, worked at his 
father’s trade. But a new cobbler had 
come to the village, and Peter didn’t 
have many shoes to mend. There were 
times when the cupboard was as bare as 
the floor. 

One day Peter sat stitching on the last 
shoe he had in the shop, when suddenly 
the room turned dark. 

‘“That’s funny!’ said Peter to him- 
self. “I thought it was a clear day.” 

Then he saw that there was something 
in front of the window. And it moved! 

Peter ran outside. All he could see 
at first was a great pair of feet, as big as 
himself. He followed them up to a pair 
of knees, and then up and on to a belt 
buckle and some silver buttons, and way 
up he could see a huge face looking down 
at him. Peter was so surprised he forgot 
to be scared. 

‘Who are you?” he shouted. 

“I’m Trumbel from the top of the 
mountain,” said a voice that echoed 
around the valley like the roll and 
crackle of thunder. “I’ve come to have 
my shoe mended, Peter. Just look at it!” 

Peter looked. The front end of one of 
the shoes had come unstitched. There 
were five pink toes as big as fists. 
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Illustrated by PATRICIA VILLEMAIN 


“Tsk! sk! sk!” said Peter. “Take 
it right off and I'll mend it.” 

When the giant had slipped the soft 
leather shoe from his foot, Peter stag- 
gered into the house with it. It lopped 
over on all sides of the table, but Peter 
shoved his bed over to hold the heel. 

Suddenly he thought of something. 
“Why, this is a giant’s shoe. That man 
is the giant! Everybody’s scared of him.” 

Just then, the giant got down on his 
hands and knees and put his head in at 
the door. ‘‘Can you mend it?” he asked. 

““T g-g-g-uless s-s-s-0,'’ stammered Peter, 
weak with fright. 

‘What's the matter, Peter?” asked the 
giant. ‘What makes you shake like that?”’ 

“It’s c-c-c-old in here w-w-w-hen you 
shut off the s-s-s-un,” said Peter. 

“Oh, sorry,” said the giant, and he 
moved away and sat down out in the 
yard. 

Peter threaded the biggest needle he 
could find. He could hardly sew, his 
hands were so clammy, and his heart 
beat so hard. 

After a while, the giant peered in the 
window with one eye. “Peter, you're 
still shaking. What’s the matter?” 

“N-n-n-othing,” said Peter. “‘It’s just 
d-d-d-drafty in here when you t-t-t-talk.” 

“Oh, excuse me,” said the giant, and 
he moved away from the window. 

When Peter carried the shoe out, he 
could hardly put it down, he was so 
frightened. 

“Now, Peter,” said the giant, “you're 
shaking like an aspen in an autumn 
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wind. What in the world is the matter?” 

Then Peter got mad. “It’s because 
I’m s-s-scared,” he said. “I’m scared out 
of my wits. It’s because you're so big.” 

“Of all things!” said the giant. “You 
don’t have to be scared of me. I only 
want to be friends.” 

He slipped the shoe on his foot. 
“That's fine. It’s a nice, neat job. I 
haven’t any money, Peter, but I'll give 
you this.” He took a silver whistle from 






Peter could 
hardly sew, 
he was so 


his pocket and gave it to Peter. ‘See if 
you can play it,” he said. 

Peter blew on the whistle and the 
merriest little tune came rippling out. 

‘“Good!”’ grinned the giant. “Now 
we're friends. Whenever you want me, 
just blow that little tune and I'll come. 
So long, Peter.” Off he went, knee-deep 
in fir trees. 

The next day Peter took his last pair 
of shoes to town. On the wall of the 
market place there was a notice. It said, 
“The Queen will give a thousand gold 
pieces to the one who can bring her 
three moonstones from the Land-Be- 
yond-the-Next.”’ 

“A thousand gold pieces would keep 
the wolf from the door for a long time,” 
said Peter to an old man passing by. 
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‘“That’s what they all think,” said the 
old man, shaking his head. “There's 
many have tried it, but each comes back 
with an empty pouch. It’s a long way 
from here to there. You'll keep at shoe- 
mending, if you know what's good for 
you.” 

But Peter remembered that there 
weren't always shoes to mend. A thou- 
sand gold pieces were worth a try. 

As soon as he was home, he blew his 
silver whistle. Right away the giant 


‘came thrashing and crashing through 


the trees down the mountain. 

‘Anything I can do for you, Peter?’ 

“Do you know the way to the Land- 
Beyond-the-Next?” 

“Yes, I used to live over that way,” 
said the giant. ‘““Why?”’ 

Peter told him about the Queen and 
the gold pieces and the moonstones. 

“It’s a long way,” said the giant. 
“And the old woman who owns them 
isn’t going to hand them over for noth- 
ing. She’ll-make you work for them.” 

“I’m not afraid of work,” said Peter. 

“Then I'll take you,” and with that, 
the giant reached down and _ picked 
Peter up and put him in his pocket. 

Off they went. It was warm and dark 
in the giant’s pocket. Sometimes Peter 
slept, sometimes he listened to the crash- 
ing of trees and the splashing of water 
far below. After a long time, the giant 
reached in and lifted Peter out between 
his thumb and finger. ‘They were on the 
shores of a strange land. 

“She lives up there in those caves,” 
the giant pointed. “You'll have to ask 
her yourself, Peter.” 

Peter climbed up to the caves. He 
went through the first cave, where bats 
and owls flew about his head. He went 
through the second cave, where serpents 
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hissed about his feet. In the third cave 
on a driftwood throne sat the oldest 
woman Peter had ever seen, so old she 
was a mere bundle of bones. 

“Good day, Mother,” said Peter. 

‘What do you want, Peter Cobbler?” 
she asked, in a thin cracked voice 

“Three moonstones for the Queen,” 
answered Peter. 

“Not for nothing. First you must 
bring me this flask filled with water from 
the Well of Yesterday.’ 

“Where will I find it?” asked Peter. 

But the old woman had dropped off 
to sleep. She didn’t hear him 

Peter asked the giant, ‘““Do you know 
where to find the Well of Yesterday?” 





Guarded by bats and serpents 


“Yes,” said the giant. “It’s east by east 
of here, in the lake country. But it’s 
guarded by a fearsome griffon.” 

“What's a griffon?” 

“It has the head and wings and front 
legs of an eagle, and the body and hind 
legs of a lion. Griffons are very fierce. 
Are you afraid, Peter?’ 

“Yes,” said Peter. “But tell me, what 
do griffons eat?” 

“They like loquat seeds best.” 
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Peter got a sack of loquat seeds. The 
giant slipped him in his pocket, and they 
traveled east by east to the lake ‘coun- 
try. The giant set Peter down on an is- 
land. 

When the old griffon saw Peter, it 
scratched its wings on the ground. It 
danced up and down and gave horrible, 
loud cries of anger. Peter reached in his 
sack and began tossing out loquat seeds. 
When the griffon saw the seeds, it for- 
got all about Peter. It gobbled up the 
seeds, cracking the brown shells in its 
hard, bony beak. 

Peter ran to the well and filled his 
flask. By the time the griffon had fin- 
ished the seeds, Peter was safe in the 
giant’s pocket on his way to the Land- 
Beyond-the-Next. 

Peter gave the flask to the old woman, 
who drained it in one gulp. ‘Thousands 
and thousands of years fell off her back. 
She was no longer a bundle of old bones. 
She had hair on her head and teeth in 
her mouth. 

“Here is one moonstone, Peter Cob- 
bler,’’ she said. 

‘When can I have the others?” 

‘Not so fast. First you must bring 
me a thread from the Web of Today. A 
thread from the warp, mind you, and 
not from the woof. The woof threads go 
in cross-wise, and they’re bound to make 
trouble.” 

‘How do I get there?” 

“Go north by north to the Land of 
Snows,” said the old woman. She watch- 
ed him hurry out of the cave. 

“Can you help me find the Web of 
Today?” Peter asked the giant. 

“Yes,” said the giant. “But it is 
guarded by a fearsome unicorn.” 

“What is a unicorn?” 

(Continued on page 11.) 
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TRE MERRY MICE 


by Marion Holland 











“When “m was a ee "Father says~" “in n May heyday, | 
The mice always danced round the Maypole on Mayday) 











Te odds, ashe holds the pole $irm on the ground- 
‘You each take a ribbon ard dance round and round !” 








ays Willie. 


the twins.“ don't want to,’ s 
‘My goodness, says Mother ‘this makes me aaa silly” 


“We can't” 








Bat soon they re cau he up inthe whirl of the dance 
As over ont under they skip and they prance. 
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ial ®, coatlitit Ses oo ee 
Says Mother, ‘A s plendlal old cnabenton may dear ! 
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I think we should do it again every year!” 
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(Continued from page 9.) 


“It is a milk-white horse with a 
golden horn as sharp as the sharpest 
spear. Are you afraid, Peter?” 

“I’m afraid I am,” said Peter. ‘““What 
do unicorns eat?”’ 

“Milk and honey.” 

Peter got a pail of milk and honey, 
and off they went north by north to the 
Land of Snows. It was bitter cold. When 
the unicorn saw Peter, it sprang to its 
feet, pawing the ground with its golden 
hoofs until the snow flew all about. Its 
eyes were glittering gold, and the long, 
sharp horn gleamed wickedly. 

Peter put down the pail of milk and 
honey. The unicorn circled about him, 
prancing, its eyes on the pail. Suddenly 
it galloped up and plunged its muzzle 
deep into the milk and honey. 

Peter ran to the web and pulled a 
thread, taking care to choose one from 
the warp. By the time the unicorn had 
finished the milk and honey, and was 
looking around for Peter, he was safely 
back in the giant’s pocket, and on his 
Way. 

He gave the old woman the thread 
from the Web of Today. She tied it 
around her wrist. Hundreds of hundreds 
of years dropped off her back. ‘There she 
was, an elderly woman with an un- 
wrinkled face and a merry eye. 

“Here is another moonstone, Peter 
Cobbler,” she smiled at him. “Will you 
try for the next?” 

“And why not?” Peter asked. 

She laughed. “You're a brave lad, 
Peter Cobbler. You have taken years off 
my life. Now then, for the last moon- 
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stone, you are to bring me an apple from 
the ‘Tree of Tomorrow.” 

“Where will I find it?’ 

“Go west by west to the Land of the 
Setting Sun. And be sure to pick a rosy 
one. ‘There are sour ones and wormy 
ones. Pick a sweet one for me, Peter.” 

Peter went down to the shore. ‘The 
woman stood in the mouth of the caves 
and waved to him. 

“Can you help me find the Tree of 
‘Tomorrow, Giant?” 

“Yes,” said the giant. “But it is 
guarded by a fearsome dragon, all smoke 
and fire. Are you afraid, Peter?” 

‘“‘M-maybe,” said Peter. “What do 
dragons eat?”’ 

“Pots and pans and iron filings, and 
most of all, live coals.” 

Peter got some iron pots and in one 
of them he put some live coals. ‘These 
the giant put in one pocket, and Peter 
in the other. 

Long they journeyed until they came 
to the Land of the Setting Sun. Here a 
blue and green, scaly dragon guarded 

(Continued on page 25.) 
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The Crane family talked a great deal, 
especially at breakfast. All of them were 
talking this morning. And, like so many 
talkative people, they seldom listened 
to one another; except John, the eldest, 
who had just passed his twelfth birth- 
day. 

Nelson, who was ten and a half, was 
all excited about a new acquaintance. 

“I bet he’s seven feet tall and he’s got 
hair all over him,” Nelson boasted. “He 
looks like a pirate and they call him the 
Frog Man. He knows all about frogs and 
fish and he talks to them...” 

John’s sister May, aged nine, chattered 

about a girl she had met. “She says they 
have loads of fun at the Mitford school. 
And they’ve got a girl’s secret society 
and she said I was sure to get elected to 
it. She was friendly as can be and not 
a bit stuck-up.” 
. Agatha, who was seven, talked to 
Horace the baby. ‘“‘Didums want to get 
down then?” said Agatha in the cooing 
tone that made John’s flesh crawl. 

Horace, too, was talking. He said 
“Baw!” and beat on his high chair with 
a spoon. 

Mrs. Crane, entering from _ the 
kitchen, murmured sadly, “I’m afraid 
the muffins are a little burned again. It 
must be this new flour. But we can 
scrape the burned part off quite easily, 
can’t we?” 
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Never before had the cave 


Only Papa, usually a fount of jokes 
and cheerful morning chatter, was silent. 
He just stared at his plate and moved 
his fork about aimlessly. 

‘“‘He’s had bad news from the adver- 
tising agency,” thought John. “It must 
have come in that letter this morning.” 

Richard Crane, John’s father, was an 
artist. He earned a very comfortable liv- 
ing painting pictures of happy children 
clamoring for their morning bowl of 
Sparko, “The Wheatheart of America’s 
Breakfast Tables.” 
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seemed such an exciting place. 


But the Cranes had grown tired of 
living in the city and, when Horace was 
born, Mr. and Mrs. Crane agreed that 
the country was the only safe place to 
rear a family of five lively children. Ac- 
cordingly, they had recently bought an 
old-fashioned house in an old-fashioned 
village called Mitford. 

It was only since the Crane family had 
settled in Mitford that Papa began grow- 
ing more and more silent. And his si- 
lence was accompanied by a puzzled 
frown that grew worse every day. 


May 


Illustrated by SANDRA JAMES 


The frown bothered John. If he liked 
one member of his family better than 
another, that one was his father. If his 
father worried, John worried with him. 

Now his father was pushing his plate 
aside, leaving untouched his bowl of 
Sparko. The family always had Sparko 
for breakfast out of loyalty to Mr. Crane’s 
employer. 

“Alice,” said Mr. Crane, “I have made 
up my mind. The children must be 
Woes 

“We will have to use canned milk on 
our Sparko this morning,” Mrs. Crane 
said. ‘Ihe milkman didn’t come.” 

“IT have made up my mind...” Mr. 
Crane repeated. 

‘“Rahhh!” snarled Horace. 

Mrs. Crane said mildly, “I think Hor- 
ace wants down, Agatha.” 

“Don’t let him down, he’ll eat Sandy’s 
dog biscuit,’ Nelson cried. “He always 
steals Sandy’s breakfast. I believe he 
thinks he is a dog.” 

“I said,” repeated Mr. Crane in a 
louder tone, “that I have made up my 
mind...” Suddenly, Mr. Crane beat 
on the table with his spoon, very much 
like Horace, but noisier. ““Will some- 
body listen to me?” he cried, growing 
red in the face. Seldom did Mr. Crane 
show such firmness, or speak so loudly. 

In silence his family stared at him. 
Mr. Crane’s next words startled them 
even more than his unusual actions. 
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“I am going to sell this house,” he 
said. ‘We will have to go back to the 
city.” 

Mrs. Crane was first to break the stun- 
ned silence. “Oh... Richard!” 

“Then I'll never get to be friends with 
Sadie. And I'll never get to join the 
secret society,” May wailed. 

“But we've just bought the house, 
sir,” Nelson protested. 

“And just settled in it,” said John. 

“And we all love Mitford!” cried 
Agatha. “Even poor little Horace notices 
the difference from the nasty city.” 

Hearing himself referred to in tones 
of pity, Horace burst into ear-piercing 
shrieks and sobs. 

Mr. Crane was visibly affected, but 
resolute. ‘‘I have been forced to this de- 
cision,” he said. “I cannot work in Mit- 
ford. If I cannot work, I can’t take care 
of my family and .. .” he shrugged. 

“It’s the neighbors,’ Mr. Crane ex- 
plained. ““When we remodeled the barn 
for my studio, I thought everything was 
fine. But people kept coming around to 
watch the carpenters and ask questions. 
Now they come to watch me paint! They 
watch every move I make. They breathe 
down my neck! They—” 


Mr. Crane shuddered. ‘‘I can’t stand 
all these callers,’ he said. “I’m behind 
with my work. The advertising agency 
threatens to find another artist unless I 
work faster! If we stay here, we will 
soon starve!”’ 

“But, Richard,” said Mrs. Crane, 
‘ask the neighbors to go away.” 

“I have tried, Alice. I gave them 
strong hints. But they keep on coming 
and I will not order them out and hurt 
their feelings. No. We came to Mitford 
to make friends. We will leave it, sor- 
rowing, but friendly still.’’ 

This was quite a speech for Papa. 
John knew that only sheer desperation 
would make him talk like that. 

It was true. The neighbors did hang 
about the barn-studio. They came to 
watch his father paint pictures and they 
stood behind him in a silent hard-breath- 
ing circle, waiting for the first brushfull 
of paint to touch the canvas. And his 
father, poor, sensitive wretch, sat silent 
and frowning, unable to work. 

Queer about the neighbors, John 
thought. Of course, people are always 
interested in artists, but this daily audi- 
ence in his father’s studio threatened the 
happiness of the whole family. 





“They breathe down my neck when I’m working.” 
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“So that’s how it is. Sorry as I am, 
we must leave Mitford unless these peo- 
ple let me alone,’ said Mr. Crane. 

A deep gloom settled over the dining 
room. John ventured at last, ‘“Will we be 
moving right away, sir? Today?” 

“No, no, John. Absurd. But soon.” 

“Then . . . just supposing, sir... if 
we could find some way to prevent these 
interruptions. Without hurting any- 
body’s feelings, I mean.”’ 

“John,” said his father earnestly, “if 
you can find any way to save this move, 
I'll buy you that bicycle you’ve been 
asking for. Go to it.” 

“Tl try,” said John. He turned to his 
brother and sisters. ‘The clan will gather 
at the cave. ‘Ten o'clock, sharp.” 

‘The cave was a hole in a steep bank 
close to the winding creek. The young 
Cranes had hollowed it out to twice its 
original size, big enough to hold them 
all. It was well-screened by bushes and 
a person might pass close without notic- 
ing that it was there. 

In it John and Nelson had built an 
oven of clay. By judicious “borrowing” 
from the kitchen they had equipped the 
place with knives and forks, a legless 
chair, some discarded carpet and a num- 
ber of tin cans to hold food. 

John was the first to reach the cave. 
While he the others, he 
looked about him and never before had 
the hideout seemed such a wonderful, 
exciting place. To give up this life of 
glorious adventure and return to a City 
apartment was unthinkable! 

Some such thoughts disturbed all the 
Crane clan as they crawled through the 
jungle of grass and bushes and reported 
for duty. 

As Chieftain of the Clan, John ad- 
dressed his followers. First, he led in 


May 


waited for 





repeating the oath: “We pledge our 
loyalty to the Clan and swear by the 
sacred pibroch to keep secret all that 
transpires here.” 

It was a good oath, John thought. He 
had written it himself. ‘Though not quite 
sure what a pibroch is, he had liked its 
Scottish sound. One of his grandfathers 
had come from Scotland, and it seemed 
to guarantee adventure and romance to 
use the Scottish words. 

‘We all heard Papa,” he said to his 
clansmen. “Either we find a way to stop 
people from annoying him or we go 
back to the city.” 

““And he means it,’ Nelson added. “I 
never saw him more steamed up!” 

“I don’t blame him,” cried May. 
‘How can anybody do his best with a lot 
of people watching and_ talking all 
around?” 

“Not even members of his own fam- 
ily,’ Nelson agreed. 

“Not even Mama,” said Agatha. 

“Papa can't be rude to his neighbors. 
He doesn’t know how,” John went on. 

“Papa can’t be rude to anybody,” 
May sighed. ‘Papa is a gentleman.”’ 

“Honored Sire of the Clan Crane,” 
said Nelson, giving John the title used in 
all official business of the clan, “I move 
you that we put aside all other plots and 
plans until such time as we have. . . er 

. ah... scotched this menace to our 
life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness. 
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“And we'd better make it snappy,” 
Nelson added in his more natural man- 
ner. Nelson’s motion met unanimous 
support. 

“Very good,” said John. ‘“‘Now, who's 
got any idea how we’re going to do it?” 

“Well,” said Nelson after a puzzled 
silence, “how about some signs stuck 
around? Like the traffic signs in the city. 
They could say, ‘Quiet! Artist at work!’ 
or something like that?” 

“I know a better one,” said May. “In 
hotels, if you want to sleep late, they 
have a printed sign, Do Nor Ditsturs! 
You can hang it outside your door.”’ 

“Hmmm,” John considered. “We 
might combine the two and paint ‘Ar- 
tist at Work! Do not Disturb!’ ” 

“Come on,” Nelson cried. “Let's get 
busy.” 

The signs when finished looked very 
neat and professional. ‘That was due to 
Mr. Crane. 

During the afternoon Mr. Crane 
could no longer contain his curiosity 
about the project which was going for- 
ward so busily behind the barn. When 
Mr. Crane appeared, John was just fin- 
ishing the first sign. He had used the red 
paint left over from painting the remod- 
eled studio. His letters were ragged and 
ran down hill, but they were big. John 
had painted the important words twice 
the size of the others so his sign looked 
like this: 
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“No, no,” said Mr. Crane gently. “In 
the first place, it does not say ‘Please.’ 
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Here, let me.’ He wiped out the red let- 
ters with turpentine. He sent John for 
the can of brown paint. Then he lettered 
in a modest Old English script: 
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Artist at Work 
PLEASE 


do not disturb 
THANK YOU! 
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The signs were posted before supper: 
one at the front gate; one at the gate in 
the back hedge that led to the studio; 
and one in front of the studio door. 

John shook his head forebodingly. 
‘Too modest. ‘They won't even see 
them!” 
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Next morning the entire membership 
of the Crane Clan was on hand at the 
studio. They took up an inconspicuous 
position behind a lilac tree and waited 
for the usual visitors. 

‘Here come two,’’ Nelson whispered, 
nudging his brother. “It’s old Mr. Wall- 
ing and Charlie Horst, the chief of the 
Volunteer Fire Department!’’ All the 
watchers sank low behind the lilacs. 

Charlie Horst was first to notice the 
sign at the gate. He pointed it out to his 
companion and Mr. Walling slid his 
spectacles from the top of his bald pate 
to a more useful position. 

“Reckon that means he don’t want to 
see us?” asked Charlie. 

“I figure it means he don’t want to be 
disturbed when he’s busy,” said Mr. 
Walling, “but, shucks, I ain’t seen him 
busy yet. He just sets around and acts 
like he likes company. I'll just look in 
and see.” 

Mr. Walling walked softly to the win- 
dow and peered in. He returned to his 
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companion. “‘It’s all right. He ain’t work- 
ing. Just settin’ with his head in his 
hands. Looks sort of lonesome, all alone 
in there. Let’s cheer him up a bit.” 

The callers knocked at the studio 
door. Mr. Crane appeared and, whether 
he felt it or not, he was smiling a wel- 
come. In fact, since Mr. Crane was suf- 
fering an attack of conscience caused by 
the signs, he was extra-cordial in his 
“Come in, come in, gentlemen!”’ 

The Crane Clan groaned in chorus. 
“All our work for nothing,” Nelson 
whispered gloomily. 

The usual number of callers appeared 
during the day. At the dinner table that 
evening Mr. Crane said the signs must 
come down. “Somebody might misun- 
derstand and think we're putting on 
airs,” he said. 

A few days after the failure of the sign 
boards, John sat at the door of the cave 
reading his favorite book, Huckleberry 
Finn. He was waiting for his brother 
Nelson whom he had summoned for a 
special conference. 

‘The campaign to free Mr. Crane from 
visitors was not going well. In two's and 
three’s, idling men of the village hung 
about the studio. Few hours passed with- 
out the presence of at least one or two. 

John had chosen this day as well 
suited to some more drastic action. Mr. 
Crane had been called to the city for a 
conference with the Sparko people. 
Mama had gone with him to do some 
shopping. May could be trusted to pre- 
pare their light luncheon and Agatha 
could take as good care of Horace as 
could Horace’s own mother. Until the 
arrival of the seven o'clock evening 
train, freedom was theirs. 

A humming sound, not unlike the 
skirl of the bonny pipes, but coming 


May 


from a human throat, warned John of 
an approaching visitor. 

“Halt!” cried John. “Who roams the 
highlands?” 

“Thy blood brother, Noble Thane.” 

“Well, you were long enough about 
it,’ grumbled the Noble Thane. ‘““What 
cooks?”’ 

“I stopped off at the studio,” said his 
brother, throwing himself flat beside the 
chieftain. ‘““Nothing much to report. 
Couple of visitors, Charlie Horst and old 
Walling. I told "em Papa wasn’t home, 
but they didn’t leave. 

“You know,” he murmured, “I don’t 


believe they come specially to see Papa. 
It was kind of funny in a way.” 
“What's funny about it?’ John asked. 
“The way they act, I mean. They 
were talking thirteen to the dozen when 
I came along. Something about a pitch, 
or maybe it was a picture. The minute 
they saw me they began talking about 
the weather instead. They acted kind of 
surprised and stiff when they saw me.” 
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“Secrets, you mean?” John asked. 

“Something like that.”’ 

John’s eyes brightened. “Let's sneak 
back and listen. It’s our property.’ 

The two clansmen crawled through 
the high grass and brush and neared the 
spot where old Mr. Walling and Charlie 
Horst still lingered. 

Mr. Walling was walking with meas- 
ured pace across the greensward. Charlie 
Horst squatted on his heels, sighting 
along his extended right arm like some 
sort of human bird dog, pointing. 

As he paced, Mr. Walling counted his 
steps. He counted to thirty, then 
stopped. ““That’s it, Charlie. ‘The very 
spot. Thirty paces nor’ nor-east of that 
there Norway pine. If you dig, you'll 
find I’m dead right. Why look! The 
grass don’t grow natural over the place 
after all these years!” 

Nelson’s eyes were bulging. He jogged 
his brother with his elbow. “Did you 
hear that? He said dig! They've buried 
something there, John. Treasure... 
maybe stolen loot! Now they're drawn 
back to the scene of the crime!” 

“Shut up,” said John. “Listen!”’ 

“The job wouldn't take many men,” 
Walling was speaking. “We could get 
the old crowd together and do it any 
night after this artist feller has quit.” 

“Not for me, no, sir!’’ Charlie Horst 
shook his head. “Why, it’d be plain tres- 
pass. He could have the law on us.” 


“Law, bah! You never were one to 
take a chance, Charlie Horst.” 

“IT never was one to take a chance un- 
til it was safe to, and I’m not ashamed of 
it, Walling. ‘Time ain't ripe, yet.” 

It was John’s misfortune to sneeze vi- 
olently at this moment. The two men 
started apart. 

“Somebody's coming,” Mr. Horst ex- 
claimed. “No sense our hanging around 
here.”” They walked away hastily. 

In the brush the two boys stared at 
one another. A frown of bewilderment, 
not unlike his father’s, creased John’s 
brows. 

Nelson was panting with excitement. 
“It’s buried treasure,” he exclaimed, 
when the visitors had departed. 

“Could be,” said John. He looked 
doubtfully at the spot where old Mr. 
Walling had uttered those startling 
words. ‘The grass does look different.” 

“Do you think we ought to tell 
Papa?” Nelson asked. 

John said decisively, “No. Papa’s got 
enough to worry about without this. If 
he doesn't get that Sparko picture done 
on time, he’s liable to lose his job. Can 
you imagine him working if he knew 
there was some kind of dangerous plot 
going on right under his nose? 

“Anyway,” John added. “I’ve just 
thought of a plan. It’s got great possibil- 
ities. Call the clan together, Nelson. 
We'll meet at the cave.” 


(This is part one of a two-part story. To be concluded next month.) 
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Arun! 


An idea dawns! 























Mission accomplished! 











A WARRIOR'S WORK 


By FRANCIS L. KROLL 
Illustrated by RALPH RAMSTAD 


Little Bear stood in the center of the 
wigwam with his eyes lowered while his 
grandfather, Great Bear, was speaking. 
Even before the old warrior started to 
speak, Little Bear knew Grandfather was 
disappointed with him. Today he was 
twelve years old, old enough to start 
training to become a warrior and a 
hunter. But there was no happiness in 
his heart. He was sure Grandfather was 
going to tell him he must wait another 
season before he started his training. 

“You have been in much mischief,” 
Grandfather was saying sternly. ‘‘Yes- 
terday you left the herd of ponies you 
were supposed to be watching. That 
would have been bad even with the 
warriors in camp. With the warriors 
away on a hunting trip, it was much 
worse. When the warriors are away, the 
boys must be warriors.” 

“I know, Grandfather,” Little Bear 
agreed in a voice scarcely above a 
whisper. 

“Always 


’ 


remember, Little Bear,” 
Great Bear continued, “‘you are a Sioux. 
A Sioux thinks first of his duty to his 
tribe.” 

“Yes, Grandfather,” Little Bear re- 
plied. ‘““Never again will I forget I am 
a Sioux.” 

Slowly a smile replaced the stern 
frown on Great Bear’s face. He pulled a 
bow from under his robes. 

“Some day you will become a great 
Sioux brave,” he said. “And because I 
believe that, I have made this bow for 
your birthday present.” 
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“You have been in much mischief.” 


For a terrible moment Little Bear 
thought he was going to cry. He took 
the bow and held it proudly. Any war- 
rior in the tribe would have thought it 
a great honor to have Great Bear make a 
bow for him. 

“Thank you, Grandfather,”” he man- 
aged to say at last. 

The smile deepened on Great Bear's 
face. ‘Now I am tired and must rest,” he 
said. “Tomorrow we will start practicing 
with the bow.” 

The next morning Little Bear was up 
long before sunrise. He made his way 
silently to Great Bear’s tepee and sat 
cross-legged in front of it. Despite his 
impatience, he remained motionless. He 
must make no sound until Grandfather 
came out. 

As he sat there, he became aware of a 
faint drumming sound. He listened in- 
tently. He was sure it was the pounding 
hoof-beats of a hard-ridden horse. Si- 
lently he got to his feet and fitted an 
arrow to the new bow. 

Now the sound became clearer. There 
could be no doubt it was made by a run- 
ning horse. The old warriors and the few 
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boys who had been left in the camp 
tumbled out of their wigwams. Little 
Bear had heard no sound from Great 
Bear’s tepee, but suddenly Great Bear 
was standing beside him. 

The horse and rider dashed into sight. 
Little Bear saw it was Rain Face, one of 
the warriors who had gone out with the 
hunting party. Rain Face rode past the 
other old warriors and stopped his horse 
in front of Great Bear. 

“The Pawnees have our hunting 
party trapped in Deep Grass Canyon,” 
he gasped. “I must ride to the main 
tribe for help.” 

‘That is a long sun’s journey,’’ Great 
Bear told him. “Help will be too late.” 

“It is the only chance,” Rain Face in- 
sisted. 

“Then you must try it,” Great Bear 
agreed. “In camp, there are only we 
three old men and the boys. You will 
have to finish the trip yourself, though 
we can give you a fresh horse.” 

Little Bear looked at Rain Face. The 
warrior was so nearly exhausted that he 
could scarcely stay on his horse. He 
thought of that long ride to the main 
camp. 

“I'll go, Grandfather,” he offered. 

“It is a warrior’s work,” Great Bear 
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answered gruffly, although there was a 
spark of pride in his eyes. 

After the warrior had ridden away on 
a fresh horse, Great Bear moved restless- 
ly about the little camp. Even Little 
Bear had forgotten about trying the new 
bow. At last Great Bear made up his 
mind. 

“Bring my horse,” he ordered. “I'll 
ride to Deep Grass Canyon. Perhaps the 
Great Spirit will show me a way to res- 
cue our warriors.” 

Little Bear jumped to do his bidding. 
He took a bridle for his own pony and 
made his way to the herd of ponies. He 
soon returned riding his horse and lead- 
ing one for Great Bear. 

“Let me go with you,” he pleaded. 

“It is a warrior’s work,’’ Great Bear 
answered. 

“You might need a messenger,” Little 
Bear persisted. 

Great Bear hesitated. “I might,” he 
decided at last. ““You may come.” 

Great Bear led the way, keeping his 
horse at a rapid pace. Little Bear had a 
great many questions he wanted to ask, 
but he knew he must remain silent. The 
sun was high in the sky when Great Bear 
finally stopped and dismounted. 

“It is not far,” Great Bear told the 
boy, ‘‘and still we have no plan.” 

‘Perhaps we could make enough noise 
to make them believe a whole war party 
was attacking,” Little Bear suggested. 

Great Bear shook his head. ‘“They 
aren't that easily fooled. They would see 
through that. I'll get closer. I may think 
of a plan. You stay here and watch the 
horses.” 


“If you need a messenger, Grand- 
father?”’ Little Bear asked. 

Great Bear hesitated. “I am old and 
slow,” he admitted. ““Tie the horses and 
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follow me. Stay well behind, and at the 
first sign of danger run for the horses 
and ride for help. Don’t wait for me.” 

Together they crept silently forward. 
To Little Bear it seemed they had crept 
along for hours before Great Bear fi- 
nally stopped. They were on a slight rise 
of ground and were well hidden by high 
dry grass. Below them a small stream 
flowed to the south. Across the stream a 
large party of Pawnee warriors was gath- 
ered near the narrow entrance to Deep 
Grass Canyon. 

‘That is the only way in or out of the 
canyon,” Great Bear whispered. “The 
walls are too steep to climb. Our men 
can’t escape.” 

“We will have to do something 
quickly,” Little Bear urged. ‘““The Paw- 
nees are getting ready to ride into the 
canyon.” 

“What can the two of us do?” Grand- 
father asked hopelessly. 

Little Bear looked at the tall dry grass 
which spread from them to the entrance 
of the canyon. “The wind is blowing 
from this direction,” he pointed out. “If 
we could start the grass burning, they 
would have to run.” 


‘We could start a fire that would burn 
to the stream,’ Great Bear answered. ‘“‘It 
wouldn't cross the water.” 

Hopelessly they watched the Pawnees 
preparing for the attack. It was a big war 
party. There could be no doubt of the 
outcome of the battle once that party got 
through the entrance of the canyon. Lit- 
tle Bear touched his bow. If they were 
closer, he could send an arrow into the 
midst of the Pawnees. , 

Suddenly he had a plan. “Grand- 
father,” he exclaimed, “we could shoot 
burning arrows from here across the 
stream.” | 
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Great Bear looked at him in amaze- 
ment. “You have a warrior’s head, Little 
Bear,” he praised. 

Hastily, they gathered great armfuls 
of dry grass. Great Bear made twisted 
tufts and fastened them to the ends of 
arrows. When he had enough arrows 
ready, the two of them cleared all the 
grass from a small spot of ground. They 
piled a mound of dry grass on the bare 
spot. Great Bear struck flint against 
stone. A tiny spark fell on the dry grass. 
It burst into flame. 

Great Bear took one of the arrows. He 
thrust it into the fire until the dry grass 
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was burning strongly. Quickly he fitted 
it to his bow and sent it flying toward the 
Pawnees. It fell harmlessly into the little 
stream. 

Little Bear knew they must work 
quickly. If the fire was not started at 
once, the Pawnees would discover them. 
The little stream would hardly slow 
them. He put an arrow into the fire. As 
soon as it was blazing, he fitted it to his 
bow. With all his strength he bent the 
bow and let the arrow fly. High and true 
it sailed and then fell harmlessly into the 
mud, just short of the stream. 

A piercing yell of rage from the Paw- 
nees warned them the flaming arrow had 
been seen. A shower of arrows came fly- 
ing towards the spot where the two 
Sioux were hiding. 

Great Bear had been fitting another 
burning arrow to his bow. He gave a 
sudden gasp of pain and let the bow and 
arrow slip from his hands. Little Bear 
saw an ugly gash where an arrow had 
plowed across the back of Grandfather's 
hand. 

“I can’t hold the bow,” Great Bear 
told him, speaking slowly. “We must 
escape while we can.” 
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Little Bear seemed not to hear his 
Grandfather’s words. He lit another ar- 
row, fitted it to his bow and let it fly. 
Without waiting to see where the arrow 
fell, he sent another flying towards the 
stream. Both arrows sailed across the 
stream and fell in the tall grass on the 
other side. 

The Pawnees made a rush for the first 
arrow. Before they could get it, the dry 
grass was burning wildly. The second 
fire started as rapidly as the first. The 
fire spread so rapidly the Pawnees had 
no chance to fight it. The wind drove it 
forward with amazing speed. Already, 
the Pawnee ponies were rearing and 
plunging in terror. For a moment it 
seemed the whole party would be caught 
by the raging fire. Just in time the horses 
were turned. The whole party fled as 
fast as their horses could go. 

Great Bear looked proudly at the boy. 
“You drove them away, Strong Bear,” he 
said. ‘“You saved our hunting party.” 

Little Bear was too busy thinking of 
another danger to notice the new name 
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his grandfather had given him. “How 
will our warriors in the canyon escape 
the fire?” he asked. 

“There is no danger,’”’ Great Bear as- 
sured him. “There is a large patch of 
barren ground in the canyon. Our war- 
riors will stop the fire there.” 

Little Bear was trying to stop the flow 
of blood from Grandfather’s wound 
when the Sioux hunting party rode out 
of the canyon. As soon as they saw Great 
Bear and his grandson, they dashed to- 
ward them. 

“You saved our lives, Great Bear,” 
Long Warrior said. 

“Great Bear shook his head. “Not I,” 
he told them. “‘] was hit. I couldn’t hold 
my bow. It was Strong Bear who started 
the fires.” 

“Strong Bear?” Long Warrior ex- 
claimed, looking around. “Who is he?”’ 

‘‘A lad who can shoot a burning arrow 
from here across that stream is too big 
to be called Little Bear,” Grandfather 
smiled. “From now on he is to be called 
Strong Bear. He does a warrior’s work.” 





Jokes 
By George! — 


Keep George laughing! Send jokes to 
George, Box 350, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Motuer: Henry, what was — 
that crash I just heard? 

Henry: Do you remember that vase you al- 
ways worry about because you are afraid rll 
break it? a - 

Mortuer: What about it? <23% 

Henry: Well, your worries are over. 

—Faye Kendall 
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2 
Puss 


Customer: Do you carry shoes? 
CLERK: No, I leave them on the floor. 
—Barbara Neus 


Jounny: Mom, I can’t thread this needle. 
Mom: Why not, son? 
Jounny: Because every time I get it near 


OF a 
—Ann Gratiot 






GranpPa: Fishing, son? 
Boy: No, just drowning worms. 
—Jane Scharf 
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SHOES TO MEND 
(Continued from page 11.) 


the Tree of Tomorrow. When he saw 
Peter his tail began to coil, smoke 
poured from his mouth and ears, and 
his eyes began to glow. 

“Quick!” cried Peter. “Hand me 
down the pots.” 

The giant handed him the pots, and 
Peter put them down in front of him. 
The dragon came roaring across the 
sand. Peter stood there, hands on hips. 

The dragon slid to a stop. “Aren't 
you afraid?”’ he roared. 

“No,” said Peter. 
afraid of giants.” 

“Oh! Well, then!” said the dragon, 
as he stopped to take a nibble out of 
the rim of an iron pot. “You'll excuse 
me, won't you? This is very tasty. I'll 
save the coals until last.” 

‘May I have an apple?” asked Peter, 
politely. 

‘Just as long as I don’t see you take 
it,” said the dragon. “After all, I’m sup- 
posed to be guarding them. M-mmmm, 
M-mmmmmm! Delicious!” He shut his 
eyes dreamily, chewing on the handle of 
a skillet. 

Peter ran to the tree and chose the 
roundest, firmest, rosiest apple he could 
reach. He was safe inside the giant’s 
pocket before the dragon had even started 
on the pot of coals. 
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Peter gave the woman the apple. She 
cut it in two and ate half of it. Dozens 
of years slid off her back, and there she 
was, a beautiful young princess, with 
shining eyes and a golden crown. 

“Quick, Peter,” she said. “Eat the 
other half and we'll stay young to- 
gether.” 

Peter ate the rest of the apple. He 
felt very brave. He didn’t think he 
would be afraid of anything ever again— 
not with the princess to look after. Then 
the giant took them both in his pocket 
and whisked them off home. 

“It was so much quicker, coming 
back!” marvelled Peter. 

“It always is,” the giant told him. “‘It 
always takes less time coming home than 
it does going anywhere else.” 

Peter and the Princess gave the Queen 
the moonstones. They got the thousand 
gold pieces, and the Queen gave them a 
grand wedding besides. 

“Call me, if you need me,” the giant 
told Peter, afterward. But when Peter 
tried to thank him, he wouldn’t listen. 

“Only way I could pay you for my 
shoe,” he said. “Best job I ever had 
done.” 

“I’m glad I could do it,” said Peter, 
putting his arm around the Princess. 
“I never did so little for so much!” 
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By ELLIS CREDLE 
Illustrated by the Author 


Uncle Chewey Gomez was getting 
ready to go to a fiesta at the little church 
of San Juan a few miles from Laredo, 
where he lived. His bony nag was hitched 
to the spring wagon, and his wife and 
children and many of his relatives were 
seated in it on the heaped-up straw, all 
ready to go. Uncle Chewey shouted to 
the nag and they were off at a trot. 

A little way down the street they met 
a good friend. “Hi, friend Juan, come 
with us to the fiesta!” shouted Uncle 
Chewey, pulling his horse to a halt. 

“But I have just hired a horse to ride 
to the “fiesta,” said Juan, with a long 
face, for he thought it would be much 
more fun to go with the merry wagon- 
load of friends. 
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THE SHORT HORSE 


“Oh, go along and tell the livery- 


‘stable man that you've changed your 


mind about the 
Chewey. 


horse,” said Uncle 





‘But I can’t do that, I’ve already paid 
for him,” said Juan, dismally. “He 
wouldn’t give me my money back.” 

“Yes, he will. I'll go with you and 
help you out,” offered Uncle Chewey. 

“It won’t do any good. He’s a tight- 
fisted old skin-flint. You couldn't get 
any money out of him, once he’s got a 
hold of it.” 


“Come on, we'll see what we'll see,” 
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said Uncle Chewey. Throwing the reins 
to his wife, he climbed out of the wagon. 

The two friends arrived at the livery 
stable. ““Where is the horse my friend 
Juan rented to ride to the fiesta?” asked 
Uncle Chewey 

‘There he is over there,” replied the 
owner of the stable. 





Uncle Chewey carefully examined the 
horse from head to tail. “This horse is 
no good. He’s too short,’”’ he announced 
at last. 

“What are you talking about, my 
horse no good!” exclaimed the livery 
stable man indignantly. ““What do you 
mean, he’s too short?” 

“Well, it’s just this,” replied Uncle 
Chewey. He measured off the horse with 
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his hands. “This place here is for my 
friend Juan. This part is for me. His 
wife could sit here. Now where’s a place 
for my wife? She won't like being left 
at home.” 

‘““What—what’s this?” sputtered the 
man, aghast. ““You mean: to mount four 
people on my horse?” 

“Yes, sir, four. That is, unless Grand- 
pa decides to go. If he goes, there will 
be five, altogether.” 

“Five! No five people are going to 
ride any horse of mine, I can tell you 
that!” exclaimed the stable man. “Do 
you think I want his back broken?’ 
Thrusting his hand into his pocket, he 
fished out some bills. “Here’s your 
money back, my friend. What you need 
is an elephant, and a very large elephant, 
at that!”’ 

Trying not to appear too happy about 
it, Juan pocketed the money. The two 
friends hurried back to the wagon. Joy- 
fully, they climbed up. Uncle Chewey 
clucked to the horse. Shouting, singing, 
and playing the guitar, off they went to 
the fiesta. 














Setrinc: The kitchen of a 
house in the country. There is 
a table front center, a stove at 
the back. As the curtain goes 
up, Mrs. Adams is sweeping. 
Molly is drying dishes. Jim 
brings in wood. David is rolling 


Birthday Cake 


By ESTHER MACLELLAN and 
CATHERINE V. SCHROLL 


CHARACTERS: 





Robert Adams 

Mrs. Adams, his wife 
Molly, their daughter 
Jim, their son 

Sue and David, twins 
Mrs. Snyder, a neighbor 
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a marble on the floor. 





Sie 

Mrs. ApaAmMs: (puts broom in corner) 
There, that’s done. 

Mo.iy: Yes, everything’s finished. 
The dishes are washed and dried, the 
beds are made, and the house in order. 

Jim: And I’ve brought in a fresh load 
of wood for the stove. 

Davin: So you might as well start right 
away, Mother. 

Mo ty: And then you won’t need to 
hurry at all. 

Jim: You'll have a nice long day to 
shop. 

Mrs. ApAms: Goodness, you children 
seem in a hurry to get rid of me. 

SUE: (hugging her.) Oh no, Mother. 
But it’s only for the day, you know. 

(Sound of auto horn off-stage.) 

Jim: There, Dad’s getting impatient. 
Better hurry, Ma. 

Mrs. ADAMs: (putting on her hat) 


Good-by, children. We'll be home in . 
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Time: Morning. 


plenty of time for dinner. Now, Molly, 
see that the twins eat a simple lunch. 

Mo ty: Yes, Mother. 

CHILDREN: Good-by, good-by. (Exit 
Mrs. Adams, right.) 

SuE: Now shall I get my cloves? 

MOLLy: (removing flowers from table 
and putting on bowl, spoon, etc.) Yes, 
Sue. Run get your cloves. (Exit Sue.) 

Davin: (importantly) And I'll get my 
cinnamon. (Exit David.) 

Mo ty: (looking at cook book) Let’s 
see now. I must have the recipe ready. 

Jim: I think I know it by heart... 
butter, eggs, flour... 

Mo tty: But you must know how 
much of everything, the exact amounts, 
or the cake won’t be worth eating. 

SuE: (returning) Here’re my cloves. 
Here’re my cloves! 

Davip: (returns and runs to table) 
Here’s the cinnamon! Shall I put it in? 
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Motty: Goodness, no! We haven't 
started yet. Jim, you'd better get the 
stove hot. Add some more wood. 

Davin: Let me! Let me! 

Mo ty: No, Dave. You run next door 
to get the butter and eggs from Mrs. 
Snyder. She kept them in her refrigera- 
tor so Mother wouldn’t suspect what we 
were planning. Tell her we're going to 
bake our cake now. 

Davin: All right. (Exits right.) 

Mo.iy: Won’t Mother be surprised 
when she sees we've made her a cake all 
by ourselves? Oh, I do hope it’s good. 

Jim: It will be, Molly. You can do it. 
I know you can. 

(Enter David with cartons.) 

Davip: Here are the butter and the 
eggs. (Places them on table.) Are you 
ready for the cinnamon? 

Mo. y: That’s the last thing you add, 
David. Just be patient. 

Jim: (reading) ‘First cream butter 
and lard, with brown sugar.” 

MoLLy: (putting things in bowl) Is 
the stove hot, Jim? 

Davip: (running to stove) Yow! It’s 
hot all right. I nearly burned my hand! 

MOLLy: Let’s see, where was I? 

SuE: (bending over bowl) You can’t 
tell from looking, can you, Molly? It’s 
just like a sort of brown gravy. 

Mo tty: Watch out, Sue! That locket 
of yours was almost in the cake! 

Davin: Shall I put the cinnamon in 
now, Molly? 

Mo ty: No, not yet, Davie. 

Davin: Isn't it ever going in? 

Jim: Sure it is, Dave. Just wait awhile. 

(Knock at door. Enter Mrs. Snyder, 
wearing very conspicuous earrings.) 

Mrs. SNypDER: Well, children, how are 
you getting along with your mother’s 
birthday cake? 
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Jim: Fine! Fine! It’s going to be the 
best ever! 

Mo ty: I hope so, but I’m afraid I'll 
make a mistake. Please come here, Mrs. 
Snyder. Does the cake look right to you? 

Mrs. SnypvER: (bending over bowl) It 
certainly does . . . neither too thick nor 
too thin. (Glances at stove.) And you 
have a good hot fire, I see. (Walks to- 
ward door.) You seem to be getting 
along very well, so I'll hurry home to 
finish my own baking. Good luck, 
children. 

Mo.tty: Good-by, Mrs. 
Thank you for helping us. 

(Exit Mrs. Snyder, followed by Sue. 
Sue returns immediately. She has re- 
moved her locket.) 

Davip: (bouncing marble on table) 
Shall I put my cinnamon in now, Molly? 

MoL ty: Please, David, don’t bounce 
your marble on the table! 

Davin: But the cinnamon, Molly. Are 
you ready? 

MoLty: Yes, we're all ready. Measure 
out one teaspoonful. 

Sue: And the cloves, Molly? 

Jim: (looking at book) One teaspoon- 
ful of that, too. 

Davin: Look at all I have left! Molly! 
Can’t I add a little more? Nobody’ll 
know there’s any cinnamon in the cake! 

Mo tty: It says only one teaspoonful 
of cinnamon, Davie. 

Jim: Oh, let him put in a little extra, 
Molly. After all, he did save his allow- 
ance to buy it. 

Mo ty: All right, but be careful! 
(David leans over bowl with box and 
pretends to pour.) 

SuE: Me too, Molly. Just a little more? 

Motty: (sighing) Go ahead, Sue. 
(Sue pours.) Stop! Stop! Oh dear, I 
know that’s too much. 


Snyder. 
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Jim: Don’t worry, Molly. It’s all right. 
I'm sure it is. 

MOLLY: (pouring mixture into pan) 
I do hope it isn’t spoiled. Jim, open the 
oven door. (She puts cake in oven.) 

Jim: I like a good spicy cake! 

Sue: (sniffing) Doesn’t it smell good! 

Davin: I don’t smell anything. (Feels 
in pockets.) Say, where’s my marble? 
Did you take it, Sue? That’s my very 
best marble. Give it back. 

Jim: Sue didn’t take your marble, 
Davie. Look around en the floor. 

Davin: I can’t find it. It’s gone! My 
very best marble! 

Jim: Now don't cry about it, Davie. 

Sue: Molly! Molly! The ribbon broke 
and I’ve lost my locket! 

Mo tty: Mother told you yesterday to 
get a new ribbon. 

Sue: I had it just a minute ago. 

Davin: Everything’s lost! My marble 
and your locket. Where is everything? 

Jim: Use your eyes. 


Davin: I’ve been using them. Jim, I 
bet my marble fell in the cake when I 
was putting in the cinnamon! 

Mo ty: Oh no, Davie. 

Davin: I bet that’s it. My best marble, 
too! Will the cooking spoil it? 

Mo tty: That nasty old marble in our 
lovely cake! Oh, Davie, how could you 
be so careless? 

Sue: But my locket, Molly! Is it in the 
cake, too? 

Mo ty: I hope not. 

(Enter Mrs. Snyder, wearing only one 
earring.) 

Mrs. SNypEeR: How good the kitchen 
smells! I can’t stay but a minute, Molly. 
I just hurried over to see if I had lost 
my earring here. 

MOLLy: (crying) An earring! 

Mrs. SNYDER: Don’t feel so sad, child. 
It’s not that important. They aren’t my 
best earrings. 

Mo.Liy: Our 
Mother ruined! 


lovely surprise for 


(Cont. on page 32.) 
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“Rock a bye baby, on the tree top: When the wind blows, | 
a2 She cradle will rock.” 





Slother Goose 











By WILFRID 
er S> BRONSON 


Of all birds, orioles make their nests 
the most like tree-top cradles that rock 
“when the wind blows.’ And of all 
infant birds, orioles are the greatest cry- 
babies. Other kinds only cheep when 
their parents bring food, but little 
orioles call tee. dee dee all day long. So 
much crying is likely to call the atten- 
tion of hungry squirrels and birds of 
prey. So the nests are made like small- 
mouthed woven bags and hung to twigs 
so far out on the ends of branches it is 
a bother for an enemy to get at them. 


Our orioles spend the winter with 
relatives in Central and South America. 
The much longer nests of these tropical 
orioles are more like stockings than 
bags; like Christmas stockings “full of 
good things to eat,” not only for squirrels 
but for monkeys, opossums, and rac- 
coons. The longer the nest, the more 
trouble for an enemy to enter, these 
Orioles seem to think. 











7 inches 
long 





SIOCKANG NESTS 
OF BAG TROPICAL 
ORIOLES MAX BE 
3 FEET LONG \ 


Many pairs hang their stockings in the 
same tree. If there are a few big wasp 
nests on the smooth trunk to stop all 
climbers, so much the better. 

In these tree-top nurseries, the babies 
cry as their cradles waggle in the wind. 
And isn’t it amusing that one of the first 
scientists to study these birds was a Dr. 
Wagler? 








(Continued from page 30.) 

Mrs. Snyper: I can’t see what the loss 
of my earring has to do with your cake. 

Jim: More than you know, Mrs. 
Snyder, more than you know. 

Davin: (importantly) It’s probably in 
the cake, Mrs. Snyder. Everything else 
is. My marble... 

Sue: My locket... 

Jim: Cups of cloves and cinnamon! 

Mo ty: And now your earring! Oh, 
Mrs. Snyder! Whoever heard of such a 
birthday cake. 





SCENE II 

Time_: A few hours later. 

SETTING: The same. Two large pink 
candles and a cake are in the center of 
the table. As the curtain rises, the 
children are decorating the kitchen with 
flowers and greens. 

Jim: We're finishing just in time. 
Mother and Dad ought to be home any 
minute now. 

Mo ty: I love the candles on the 
table. They’re beautiful. It’s a real party 
when you have candles and flowers. 

Jum: And the cake looks luscious. 
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Mo ty: Oh, Jim! Isn’t it a shame? If 
it weren’t for the marble and the locket 
and the earring, the cake would be per- 
fect. Must we tell Mother and Dad? 

Jim: I think we should warn them of 


' the ‘dangers, or we might have a few 


broken teeth at our party. 

Davin: You could cut the cake, Molly, 
and then if you felt anything hard, it 
would be my marble... 

SuE: Or my locket... 

Mo ty: Or Mrs. Snyder’s earring. 

Jim: It sure is a different kind of 
birthday cake, full of surprises. 

Davip: There’s a car stopping out 
front. (Goes to door at right) It’s Mother 
and Dad. 

(Enter Mr. and Mrs. Adams.) 

CHILDREN: Surprise! Surprise! Happy 
birthday! 

Mrs. Apams: Isn’t this nice! How 
lovely the room looks! 

Mr. ApAMs: (removing coat) And 
what’s that on the table, a real honest- 
to-goodness homemade cake? 

SuE: We baked it all by ourselves. 
And I put in the cloves. 

Davin: And I put in the cinnamon! 

Jim: (aside) And that isn’t all the 
twins put in! 

Mrs. Apams: (laughing and hugging 
the children) What a wonderful sur- 
prise! Shall we eat it now? 

MoLty: Yes, Mother. 

Mrs. ApAms: Good! Nothing could 
taste better than a slice of cake. We didn’t 
take time for much lunch. 

(They sit around 
audience.) 

Mr. Apams: Hand me a knife, son, 
and I'll do the honors. 

Jum: Well, eh, we thought perhaps 
Molly might cut the cake, Dad. 

Mr. Apams: All right. Go ahead. 


table facing 
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MoLLy: (cuts very small piece and 
hands it to Mrs. Adams) Here, Mother. 

Mrs. ApaAMs: My, my, that’s a very 
little piece. 

Jim: We thought it might taste better 
that way . . . spice cake, you know. 

Mr. ApaAms: I never heard that it had 
to be eaten in small quantities. 

Motty: (who has given everyone a 
small piece) It may be a little too spicy, 
Mother. The twins insisted on adding 
so much cinnamon and cloves. 

Mrs. Apams: I’m sure I'll love it. 
Shall I be the first to try it? 

Mot y: (reaching for Mother's plate) 
Just a minute, Mother. 

Mrs. ApaMs: Why are you peering at 
it so? It looks perfect. 

Davin. (shouting) I’ve found my 
marble! 

Mr. ApaAms: What’s so strange about 
that? 

Davip: There’s a hole in my pocket 
and it slipped down. Molly, it was there 
all the time! 

Mo ty: I'm so glad! 

Mr. Apams: Well, it’s very nice that 
David has found his marble, but let’s eat 
our cake! I’m tired of waiting. 

MOLLy: Stop! 

Mr. Apams: Why? What’s the matter? 

MoLty: Sue lost her locket. 

Mrs. Apams: I know. I picked it up 
on the front steps when I came in. Sue, 
dear, you mustn’t be so careless. 

Mo tty: Sue! You probably dropped 
it when Mrs. Snyder left. How could you 
scare me so. 

Mrs. ApaAms: You needn’t have been 
frightened, Molly. It wasn’t your fault. 
I wouldn’t have blamed you. 

SuE: Oh, it wasn’t that, Mother. 

(Knock. Enter Mrs. Snyder.) 

Mrs. Snyper: Hello, everybody. I just 
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found my earring. I ran right over to tell 
you! 

Mr. Apams: (irritably) Everybody 
seems to be finding things and making 
such a fuss over it too. As for me, I’m 
hungry. If we aren’t eating the cake, say 
so. I’ll make a cheese sandwich. 

Mo tty: Oh, Father! Of course we're 
eating thc cake! 

Davin: You bet! Mine’s gone already! 

SuE: So’s mine. 

Ju: Cut the cake, Molly, cut the cake. 
Big slices this time! 

Mrs. ApAms: It’s the most delicious 
birthday cake I ever ate. Sit down, Mrs. 
Snyder, and have a piece. (Mrs. Snyder 
sits. Molly cuts more cake.) 

Mr. Apams: It’s just the sort of cake 
I like, a real old-fashioned one with lots 
of spice! THE END 











psa 1 
SPICE CAKE 





Materials needed: 4 cup 
butter and lard, mixed; 1 cup 
sugar; 1 egg, beaten; 2 cups cake 
flour, sifted; 1 teaspoon soda, 14 
teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon each of 
cloves, cinnamon, nutmeg; | cup 
sour milk, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 1 


teaspoon lemon extract; 14 cup 
seedless raisins. 





Cream shortening and sugar. 
Beat in egg. Mix and sift flour, 
soda, salt, and spices. Add dry 
ingredients to shortening-sugar 
mixture alternately with sour 
milk. Add lemon extract, van- 
illa, and raisins. Bake in mod- 
erate oven (350°) for 50 minutes. 
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THE Story So Far: It seemed to Mrs. 
Hobbs that she had at last found a home 
with the circus. 

When Tony and Rigo had joined the 
circus, Mrs. Hobbs had felt very sad. She 
had made the small monkey a cap and 
jacket, which she took out to the circus 
grounds. They had been admired by the 
wardrobe mistress, and Mrs. Hobbs had 
been offered a job helping her. 

Then, one day, Rigo became very ill. 


Part THREE 

All that day Tony and Mrs. Hobbs 
watched over Rigo, but he was no bet- 
ter. The next morning he was worse, 
listless and unwilling even to look at 
them. 

For a long time Mrs. Hobbs had been 
fretting and wondering what would 
happen to her when the circus moved 
away. After years of living in strange, 
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unwelcoming rooms, the circus had be- 
come a real home to her. Now, the fear 
of losing her home was overshadowed 
by fear for her pet. She was twisted and 
breathless with worry over Rigo. 

With her thoughts on Rigo, she still 
had her work to do. The third day of 
Rigo’s illness, as she bent over her 
sewing machine, Mrs. Hobbs suddenly 
recalled a paragraph she had read in the 
paper the week before. It told of a val- 
uable dog who had been cured of pneu- 
monia by a wonderful new drug. The 
medicine was not yet given to humans, 
but a few animal doctors were allowed 
to use it on their patients, in order to 
watch how it worked. 

One of these doctors was right in the 
city by the lake. But what was his name? 
Mrs. Hobbs could not remember, how- 
ever much she tried. 

She gave up and went into her truck 
where Rigo was curled up in his basket. 
She found him shivering beneath his 
soft blankets. Mrs. Hobbs filled a hot 
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water bottle. As soon as he felt the 
warmth creep into his aching bones, 
Rigo grabbed the bottle and hugged it 
against him. 

Mrs. Hobbs smiled down at him and 
at that very moment, she remembered. 
“The name of that animal doctor is 
Smithers, Dr. Smithers.” 

At noon Tony came to her. “Rigo, 
he not so good. Is Rigo goin’ to die, 
Mis’ Hobbs?” 

“No, he’s not,’ Mrs. Hobbs almost 
snapped. ““You go right now and see if 
you can trade time-off with the trained- 
seal helper. He always wants to get 
away on Sunday. And I'll ask Mrs. 
Bailey if I can leave the lot. I can make 
up the time on Saturday. We're going 
to take Rigo to a very special doctor.” 

Early that afternoon, Mrs. Hobbs and 
Tony set off through the rain with Rigo. 
The invalid, snuggling against his hot 
water bottle, was well protected by a 
canvas covering over his basket. The 
trip was long and anxious, but once in- 
side the white-tiled office of the veterin- 
arian, Mrs. Hobbs felt suddenly eased. 

Dr. Smithers had bright red hair. On 
that day it burned like a warming fire. 
His smile came often and was hearten- 
ing. He examined Rigo with skilled and 
gentle hands. On the long white table, 
under the cold, bright light, little Rigo 
looked smaller than ever. 

“It’s pneumonia,” said Dr. Smithers. 
“I’m afraid he hasn’t much chance.” 

“What about that new medicine?” 
asked Mrs. Hobbs. 

The doctor turned to Mrs. Hobbs 
with surprise. She seemed so shy, yet 
was so wide-awake and positive. 

“lve never tried the drug on a 
monkey. But of course, they know a 
great deal about it at the laboratory 
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where it was discovered. I could get in 
touch with them. You know, I'd be glad 
of the chance to work with a monkey. 
We don’t get many in here.” 

Then his face sobered. “But you'd 
have to understand, the medicine may 
help, but it might... it might make 
him much worse.” He stroked Rigo’s 
hard little skull. “I'd like to do some- 
thing for this little fellow.” 

Tony looked at Mrs. Hobbs. “We 
gotta try,” he said. 

The decision made, Mrs. Hobbs went 
back to the circus. Tony said to the doc- 
tor, ‘I stay. I sit.” 

That night when the doctor had seen 
his last mewing and barking patient, 
Tony was still in the same stiff-backed 
chair. 

“I’m closing now,” said Dr. Smithers, 
“but my helper, the night man, will 
look out for the monkey.” 
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“I stay. I sit,” said Tony. 

“It’s not customary,” said the doctor. 

‘Rigo, he very special monkey. I sit.” 

The doctor looked at Tony, discon- 
solate and very determined. He nodded, 
and Tony sat. The waiting room 
smelled of mild, rather pleasant disin- 
fectant, but mostly of cedar. Large bags 
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of cedar bark for kennel floors were 
stacked nearby. The lights were dim. 

The room seemed very empty. No 
sound could be heard except now and 
then the low wail of a cat or the long, 
lonely howl of a restless dog. Soon ‘Tony 
knew by heart the size of every bottle 
or can displayed on the long shelves, 
the color of dog-blankets under the 
counter, and the shape of every pet 
basket on top. Yet he hardly knew that 
he saw any of these things. He could 
think of little beside Rigo. 

It was well past midnight when Dr. 
Smither’s helper came to an inner door. 
“It’s not the monkey,” he said, seeing 
Tony’s distress. ““He’s sleeping, breath- 
ing a little easier, if anything. But how 
much do you know about dogs?” 

“I not know dogs so well,” said Tony. 
“But since I go to circus, I work with 
most any kind of animal: seal, zebra. 
Even feed a tiger.” 

“I have a big German shepherd in 
here that is trying to chew the cast off 
a broken leg,” explained the helper. 
‘“He’s hard to handle alone.” 

“I help,” said Tony. 

By the time Dr. Smithers came the 
next morning, his red hair smooth as a 
polished copper kettle, Tony had 
proved himself so useful that the night 
helper called out, “Hey, Doc, we ought 
to try to steal this man from the circus. 
He’s good with animals.” 

“If Rigo no get well, I glad to come,” 
said Tony. “I think if no monkey, no 
job in circus for Tony.” 

The doctor examined Rigo. “He 
seems a little better. His fever is down 
somewhat. But it will be another day 
or so before we can be sure. If you want 
to, you can come back tonight. Only,” 
he said, noticing that Tony’s face was 
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not quite so ruddy as it had been and 
there were new criss-cross lines around 


his eyes, ‘only be sure to get some sleep 
first.” 
Mrs. Hobbs was grateful she had 


been so busy that day. She had not had 
so much time to worry. But when she 
fell asleep, she was troubled by a long 
and very real nightmare. In her dream, 
she was trying to piece together a gi- 
gantic jig-saw puzzle. Pictured there 
were Old Tillie, the elephant, Miss 
Alicia, the bareback rider, the clowns, 
and other circus people. 











Rigo handled the stream 


Mrs. Hobbs was not working alone 
on her nightmare puzzle. Beside her 
was an old man with a long beard. In 
one hand, he held a sharp scythe. In the 
other, an hourglass. That he was Father 
Time, Mrs. Hobbs had no doubt. She 
had often seen him looking just like 
that on New Year’s cards. Father Time 
helped her and, after a while, all the 
pieces were in place except one, and 
that was lost. She searched for it in her 
truck, under the Big Top, out on the 
lot, in the dark and the wind. She could 
not find it anywhere. On the missing 
part, she knew, would be the picture of 
a small monkey. 
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The next day was sunny and warm. 
Crowds flocked to the circus that after- 
noon. And Tony came back singing. 
The fever had broken. Rigo was going 
to get well! 

After a few days, Mrs. Hobbs went 
with Tony to get Rigo. When he saw 
her, the little’ monkey whistled and 
chirred and grabbed wildly for her hat. 
He was alive! All his muscles and nerves 
thrummed. 

Rigo became less an invalid every 
hour, and was in mischief again the 
very next morning. It happened this 








of water like a fireman. 


way. The boy who took care of the 
Shetland ponies had had a toothache 
the night before and Mrs. Hobbs had 
lent him her hot water bottle. While 
she was busy in the wardrobe tent, he 
had returned it, manlike, without 
emptying it. 

Waking from a nap, Rigo spied it at 
once. The stopper looked very inviting 
and shiny. Rigo was tied by a rope. No, 
the rope was not long enough. Then 
he saw that Mrs. Hobbs’ yardstick was 
in reach of his hand. Seizing it, he gave 
the hot water bottle a shove onto the 
floor. Slowly, slowly, he edged it to him. 
There, he had it! Rigo pulled and 
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pulled at the stopper. He twisted and 
twisted. 

When Mrs. Hobbs came into the 
truck, she was greeted by a shower of 
water full in the face. Rigo handled the 
bottle like a fireman putting out flames. 
He directed the stream now here, now 
there, upon curtains, bunk, small 
striped rug. 

Mrs. Hobbs tried to catch him. He 
was very agile and quick as if he had 
suddenly grown wings. It was plain that 
Rigo was himself again. 

But, as the fear for her pet was lifted, 
Mrs. Hobbs again began thinking with 
a chilled heart: the circus will soon be 
ending, and what of me? 

No sooner was he off the sick list 
than Rigo was trained for his new act. 
He was to be a pocket-sized jockey, one 
of the group of five monkeys who rode 
small, black Shetland ponies around the 
Big Top. 

It took some time for Tony to train 
Rigo to sit on a saddle, because he 
seemed afraid of the ponies. He 
hunched himself into an uneasy ball, 
cross and miserable. Tony was almost 
ready to give up trying to train him, 
when Gardenia joined the circus. 

Gardenia was the smallest Shetland 
pony the circus had ever known. Her 
back came hardly halfway between the 
knee and hip of the average-sized man. 
Beside one of the big, broad-backed 
horses on which the horseback riders 
did their tricks, Gardenia looked like 
a fairy horse from some unknown 
world. She was white, smooth, and 
creamy as the waxy petals of the flower 
for which she had been named. Her 
tiny body was narrow and V-shaped, 
her smooth rounding flanks curved full 
and firm. Her ankles were slender and 
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delicate, her finely shaped hoofs were 
kept shining. Mane and tail were long. 
Each hair glistened like the thin frosted 
edge of a grass-blade. 

Handles, her trainer, was very black 
and very tall. When the circus bought 
Gardenia, they had to take Handles, too. 
He would not leave Gardenia and no 
one else could make her behave, not 
even Handles, always. 

“Nobody on this earth goin’ tell what 
she do next,’ said Handles. “I takes 
sugar to her, I calls her Honey and Ice 
Cream Pie. Gardenia whip out that 
little hind hoof of hers and kick me in 
the shin, hard. I goes away. She whinny 
and call me back. I comes. She roll her 
eyes at me, she rub against me, she 
nuzzle me. I feeds her the sugar. What 
she do? She nip my hand! She is a spoiled 
baby for sure.” 

It was in the Big Top that Gardenia 
showed her worth. Her very smallness 
always brought a breath of astonish- 
ment from the crowds. But more than 
that, Gardenia was a born star. 

Before she entered the tent, she 
might prance, rear back, or pull at her 
halter. Once there, her neck would 
arch, her head bend. Each little hoof 
came down exactly on the beat of the 
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bandmaster’s baton, as she 
danced her way around the 
circus ring. 

To get a monkey jockey 
that Gardenia would accept 
was a problem. One after 
another, the monkeys were 
tried. They were chained 
loosely to their saddles so 
Gardenia could not throw 
them, but she could buck 
until they were close to be- 
ing bounced to a jelly, and 
she did. All the monkeys would hang on 
to her mane to keep from being un- 
seated. At this pull and their screeching, 
Gardenia went out of her mind with 
rage. She foamed and squealed and 
kicked. 

Because he was a newcomer, for a 
time no one thought of trying Rigo. 
But finally, he and Tony were called. 
Tony held Rigo. Handles stood at 
Gardenia’s head. With great care, the 
two animals were introduced. 

No one understood what happened 
next. Friendships are always mysterious. 
Gardenia stood still. Then she looked 
at Rigo and gave a low whinny of invi- 
tation. Whether by accident or plan, 
Rigo put his tiny hand on Gardenia’s 
glossy neck. The delicate tattoo of elf- 
like fingers gave her some _ special 
pleasure. She shivered with delight. 
Very gingerly Tony put Rigo up into 
the saddle. 

Then something of Gardenia’s con- 
tentment seemed to reach Rigo. He sat 
more comfortably. Suddenly, like a 
practiced horseman, he seized the 
bridle. It may have been because it 
jingled. It may have been because all at 
once Rigo felt his own importance. At 
any rate, when Gardenia was slowly 
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started around the ring, Rigo chirred 
and slapped the reins with enjoyment. 

“Well, what do you know!” ex- 
claimed Handles. 

“I know Rigo, he fine 
answered Tony. 

Mrs. Hobbs made him bright scarlet 
trunks with a visored cap to match, a 
white blazer on which he wore his colors, 
bands of scarlet and peacock blue. 

So Rigo became Gardenia’s regular 
jockey. Whenever he was lifted from 
her back, she fumed. Often, in between 
their acts, Handles had to lead Gar- 
denia over to Tony’s truck in Monkey 
Row. He would hitch her bridle to a 
ring on the back of the truck and Rigo 
would jump in the saddle. Handles 
would then seat himself in Tony’s low 
wooden chair, his arms almost touching 


rider,” 


the ground, his knees sharply bent and. 


reaching his chin, to wait while Rigo 
sat dozing on the little pony’s back. 
And Rigo would not move unless Mrs. 
Hobbs or Tony happened to pass that 
way. 

Handles was not always pleased 
about spending his afternoons in this 
way. “I never thought I'd be no nurse 
to no monkey,” he grumbled. 

“You never goin’ to be nurse to bet- 
ter monkey than Rigo,’ answered 
Tony. “When I take Rigo from all de 
monkeys in New Orleans, I know he 
best, I know.” 

“How in the world can you tell 
‘bout monkeys?”’ asked Handles. 

Tony paused, hammer in hand. 

“You can tell when monkey smart,” 
Tony replied, “when he learn fast, 
when he do what you say. But good 
monkey is monkey what want to do it. 
Glad to see you. Whistle plenty. Make 
fuss when you come. He cry when you 
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go. That’s good monkey. That’s Rigo.” 

At first, Mrs. Hobbs had welcomed 
Gardenia only because Rigo now en- 
joyed his work in the ring. But soon, 
she, too, fell under the spell of the small 
pony. When the owners of the rest of 
the monkeys, seeing Rigo so fine, came 
to Mrs. Hobbs to ask if she would make 
a jockey suit for Bimbo, Tina or Mitzi, 
Mrs. Hobbs could not say “No.” 

Mrs. Hobbs finished one little suit 
after another: emerald green, royal 
blue, sunflower yellow, and deep violet. 
When their costumes were finished, the 
monkey riders were a sight to dazzle the 
eye. 
The boys who walked the ring with 
the ponies and monkeys wore the regu- 
lation grey circus overalls. But they be- 
gan to feel they hardly fitted into the 
act which was growing up around Gar- 
denia and Rigo. Two of them called 
on Mrs. Hobbs. ““Those are snappy 
suits you made for the monkeys,” they 
said. “But what we want to know is: 
are monkeys more than men around 
here? What about us?” 

Mrs. Hobbs liked boys. ‘““Men are 
bigger than monkeys, certainly!” she 
said. ‘“Their clothes take more goods, 
but I'll see what I can find.” 








With Mrs. Bailey’s consent, Mrs. 
Hobbs attacked some band uniforms, 
no longer in use. She ripped and turned 
and pressed. She worked so happily, she 
almost forgot her worries. But it was 
while she was sewing on the boys’ suits 
that the bad news came. 

Tony stuck his head in the wardrobe 
tent. “News, big news. Circus going to 
leave town next week,” he said. “Lotta 
people they be lay off. But not Rigo 
and me.” 

As Tony walked away, Mrs. Hobbs 
sighed. It made her weary just to think 
of being a wanderer again, going from 
one furnished room to another. And 
could she find work? 

Mrs. Hobbs fretted so that she could 
hardly eat, but she finished the uni- 
forms with care. The last week began 
with a new flourish for the pony act. 
The five boys were trim in maroon- 
colored suits, striped with gold braid, 
with small round hats to match. 
Audiences leaned forward in their seats 
to see Gardenia with silvered harness 
and saddle, guided by Rigo, her scar- 
let-capped jockey. A proud attendant 
followed her as watchfully as though 
she had been the Princess Snow White. 
Behind her came the black ponies with 
their rainbow riders, each one carefully 
squired. And of this charming scene, 
Mrs. Hobbs with her quick, tireless 
needle, was the godmother. The troupe 
got a new name. “The Race of the 
Hobby Horses” it was called on the pro- 
gram. 

Mrs. Hobbs’s pay envelope at the end 
of that first week of the pony act and 
last week of the circus’s stay at the city 
on the lake was plumper than it had 
ever been. A farewell present from Mr. 
Bill, she guessed, as she bent sadly to 
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the task of helping Mrs. Bailey pack the 
big costume trunks. 

“My,” said Mrs. Bailey, rubbing her 
aching back, “this is the part I don’t 
like. And once we’re on the road, with 
a new place every few days, we'll have 
plenty to do for the rest of the season.” 

This was Mrs. Hobbs’s chance. Call- 
ing up all her courage, she asked, “You 
mean I am to go with you?” 

Mrs. Bailey dropped a bundle of tin 
swords on the tent floor with a clatter. 
“Land sakes, yes. You're not leaving 
me, not now?” 

“No, oh, no, that is . . . you see, no- 
body told me about plans.” 

Mrs. Bailey looked at Mrs. Hobbs. 
“You've been fretting,” she said. “We 
should have spoken sooner, Mr. Bill 
and I. But we just supposed you'd 
know. Mr. Bill is so pleased with the 
pony act and—why, Mrs. Hobbs, I don’t 
think I could ever do my work without 
you, now we're so used to each other.” 

Mrs. Hobbs was heartened by this to 
ask further, “And the winter, is there 
anything to do in the winter?”’ 

“That,” said Mrs. Bailey, ‘is about 
our busiest time. We go into winter 
quarters in Kentucky. We work, I can 
tell you, making costumes for the next 
summer, mending and fixing over.” 

After that, it was no time at all until 
the circus’s final show in the city by 
the lake. Most of the tents were down, 
leaving large bare patches of ground 
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underfoot and a surprising amount of 
sky overhead. 

The Pad Room, for the horses, was 
still up. It was one of the last to go. 
With Rigo on her arm, Mrs. Hobbs 
walked over to stand a moment beside 
Gardenia. The little pony gave a snort 
that sounded like an elf sneezing. She 
stamped a tiny hoof. Then, seeing her 
favorite jockey, she bent her head and 
let Rigo sit on her white velvet back. 


Mrs. Hobbs touched Rigo’s smooth, 
round head and spoke softly. ““To think 
all this happened because I made a cap 
and jacket for you, Rigo, and trim- 
mings for Gardenia’s new act. It’s a 
funny thing to say of an old lady, but 
its true: Tonight I'll travel over 
strange roads and in the morning I'll 
be somewhere I’ve never been before. 
But I'll wake up in the circus, and I'll 
know I’m still at home.” THE ENpD 
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GUESS WHAT THIS IS 


Get out your paints or crayons, color the spaces—and find out. G means dark green, 
O means orange, B means black, W means leave white. 
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PAWNEE 
(Viking. $2). 
Boys of six and seven, and their mothers, who 


by Thelma Harrington Bell 


are looking for stories of Indians and cowboys 
will reach for this story of an Indian doll who 
had a taste for adventure. Pawnee was no 
ordinary doll. He lived with Bobby Spencer 
until his corncob pipe set Mr. Spencer’s desk 
on fire. Then he ran away and joined a wild 
west show. 


THE WONDERFUL BAKER 
by Mabel Leigh Hunt (Lippincott. $1.50). 
This is a story to call forth extravagant praise. 
It is as irresistible as Poppa Winklepeck’s 
cream puffs; as jolly as the baker’s baby, 
Walter Augustus. It is a book to own, to 
share with your friends, to read aloud again 
and again. 





From “The Firehouse Mystery” 


THE FIREHOUSE MYSTERY 
by Mary Adrian (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.25). 
Mysteries are always in demand, and here is 
one, both simple and satisfying, for boys and 
girls between eight and ten. You will have 
to do some tall guessing to figure out the 
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firebug who got Toby’s grandfather into jail. 
Toby might not have managed to discover 
the real criminal, if he hadn’t had a smart 


dog to help him. 


THE RIGHT DOG FOR JOE 
by Irmengarde Eberle (Dodd, Mead. $2.50). 
Joe couldn’t resist a stray dog, and the dogs 
seemed to know it. But Joe’s father wouldn't 
let Joe have a dog of his own. How Joe works 
himself out of this tangle is a surprise to 
everyone, including Joe. 

MAPLE SUGAR FOR WINDY FOOT 
(Whittlesey House. $2). 
Perhaps you know Windy Foot already, the 


by Frances Frost 


lively Shetland pony belonging to ‘Toby 
Clark. Windy Foot and Toby are two gay 
characters, always looking for fun. All of a 
boy’s joy in his pony is caught in this story 
of daily doings on a New England farm. 

HERBERT 
by Hazel Wilson (Knopf. $2). Herbert was 
always full of remarkable ideas. His mother 
never knew what he was going to do next and 
Uncle Horace could not always fly to the 
rescue. Whether Herbert is tangling with 
Indians, doctors, desert islands, animals from 
Africa, or a chemistry set, you can be sure 
his adventure will be unusual and dramatic. 
Boys over ten, take notice! 


LOBLOLLY FARM 
by Madye Lee Chastain (Harcourt. $2.25). 
Melinda had been looking forward to a sum- 
mer on Grandmother’s farm in Texas. It 
would be fun, she knew, with cousins of her 
own age, and so many new sights. But she had 
never guessed she would love it so much, the 
feasts and squabbles, the big families of chil- 
adventure, 


dren. Every day brought an 


though not all as exciting as the tornado. 
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MATERIALS NEEDED: Round cardboard 
cartons of various sizes, colored construc- 
tion paper, crepe paper, paste, scissors. 

1. Cut piece of paper 14” wider than the 
circumference of the carton and 3” higher 
than the height of the carton. 


2. Mark 14” margin 
—— i along the top and bot- 

tom of paper. Draw a 
ee Pay line through the center 
Bo of the paper. Mark and 
divide the paper into 1/4” 
strips. Fold paper on 
center line and cut ver- 
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NA fy tical lines to the margin. 
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3. Cut strip of paper 
1” wide for the 
handle. Glue to sides 
of the carton. 


4. Glue margins of 
paper to carton at 
top and bottom and 
where strips overlap 
at side. 


5. Decorate with 
crepe paper ruffles 
and cut-out flowers. 
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BOOK CONTEST WINNERS! ! ! ! KITES 
We thought you would like to know who 
were winners in the Book Contest which ran 
in the November and December 1949 issues. 
More than eleven hundred entries were re- 

















By David Moore, age 11 





Oh, kites, you look so beautiful 
Up in the sky. 

Oh, kites, you flutter as the wind 
Goes whistling by 


ceived from all over the country. Entries were 
judged on the basis of originality, and each 
winner received the book that he had chosen 
from those advertised in the November and 
December issues. 

Robert Backus, Goffstown, N. H.; Margaret 
Barr, New Britain, Conn.; Jim Braunsdorf, 
Mishawaka, Ind.; Margaret Chancey, Tulsa, 
Ohkla.; Connie Culver, Westerley, R. I.; Georgia 
Dortch, Scott, Ark.; Jane Firth, Chappaqua, 
N. Y.; Charles Gallipeau, Kansas City, Kans.; 
Janet Glover, Burbank, Calif.; Janet Hallam, 


Baltimore, Md.; John Roamer Hopf, Spring , ' 
Af 1 
Valley, N. Y.; Gail Huff, Boonville, N. Y.; P ~ f&’ lovers of adventure! 


As the men and boys down below, 

Hear you humming so low, so low. 
Oh, kites, whatever shape you be, 

As anyone may see, may see, 

You belong to me, to me. 





The liveliest adventure stories 
from Story Parade are packed 
into a big new book. Nearly 
two dozen tales to entertain 
boysand girls of eight to twelve 
= —each bya well-known author 
and illustrated with imagina- 


Gwendolyn Johnson, Chicago, Ill.; Kathleen 
Kriete, Baltimore, Md.; Arrel Keating, Table 
Grove, Ill.; Sandra Needham, Livingston, 
N. Y.; Edward Nottle, Riverton, N. J.; 
Emony O’Shee, Birmingham, Ala.; Sue Parrott, 
Findlay, Ohio; Sharon Peterson, Lincoln, tive drawings by famous ar- 
Neb.; Bobby Raymond, Jackson, Mich.; Jim tists. Get a copy now! At 
Roberts, East Cleveland, Ohio; Iris Schleifer, your booksellers. $2.50 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Donna Smith, Lancaster, N. The John 6. Winston Co., Phila. 


Y.; Thomas Noel Turner, Cincinnati, Ohio; _ADVWENTURE STORIES FROM 


Grade 5, Lyndale school, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Publisher Peterkin STORY 
PARADE 











MY DOG MIKE 
By Carl Fuhri, age 7 





I had a dog named Mike 
He ran beside my bike. 
But now he’s run away 


And I miss him when I play. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE KNIGHT 
By Lee Martin, age 10 

Once upon a time there were an old man 
and an old woman who lived on the coast of 
France. The old man had been a knight in 
his younger days, and the old woman a lady 
of high rank. Now they lived very happily 
together, until one day the old man was 
taken ill, and after a short time, died. The 
old woman was heartbroken, but after a few 
days, she went back to her work and re- 
solved that she would try to forget her sorrow. 

A year later, as the old woman was sitting 
before the fire after supper, she realized how 
lonely she was. She sat there so long that she 
didn’t notice how late it was. Soon she began 
te grow tired. She was nearly asleep when, at 
the first stroke of twelve, a figure that shone 
like silver suddenly came through the door! 

It called softly, “Joan! Joan!” 

She opened her eyes and stared. Why, the 
figure was her husband! He had grown young 
again, and was dressed in full armor. 

He said, “We can only talk until six o'clock 
because I am allowed no more than six hours 
to talk with you.” 

They talked together about everything, but 
the old woman, who had become young again, 


too, didn’t notice that the time was flying by. 
Suddenly the clock struck six, and her hus- 
band began to fade away. 

She felt a queer feeling come over her. She 
called “Come back! Come back!” 

Ever so faintly came the answer, “Oh, Joan, 
I dearly wish I could!” 

And then, suddenly there she was, an old 
woman again, sitting before the fire. But what 
was that on the floor? Why, it was a sword, 
her husband’s sword, that he had dropped 
when he went away in her dream. Or was it 
a dream? What do you think? 


A DAY IN SPRING 
By Grade 4, Lake Bluff School 
A day in spring is heaps of fun— 
So many things to do! 
We romp, we jump, we laugh, we shout; 
We fly our kites so high. 


Till at last the sun sets low 

And we know that day is done. 
We say good night and off to bed 
To dream about the day ahead. 


A day in spring is heaps of fun; 
So many things to do. 

















SPRING FLOWERS by Peggy Lehman, age 10 
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FOUR CHIMNEY SWALLOWS 
By Shirley Brosius, age 10 

One night last summer, we were all sitting 
and reading when we were startled by the 
screams of my young brother, who was in bed. 
Thinking something must be in his room, we 
all rushed into the bedroom where we heard 
a most dreadful sound. 

While Mother quieted my brother, my sis- 
ter and I traced the sound and found a nest 
of four swallows which had fallen onto the 
chimney-hearth. They were calling for their 
mother with the weirdest sound. 

My sister and I fed the six-day-old birds 
for two days on worms and bugs. Soon they 
began to get less scrawny, and they began to 
get feathers. Then their eyes opened, and their 
voices softened. We named one “Miss Pons” 
because she sang so sweetly. 

Then one night we were playing outside 
and decided to take some of the lightning 
bugs in to the four birds. We saw the bugs in 
the birds’ stomachs when the bugs lit up. 





But soon the birds grew sleepy and dopey. 
We were worried about them. Then the first 
died and the others lay gasping. Then all four 
were dead. The lightning bugs had killed 
them within one hour. 


CLOUDS 
By Dick Jackson, age 11 


I see the clouds 

Go floating by. 

Some move s-l-o-w-l-y, 
Some move fast. — 
Dark are the clouds 
On rainy days. 

White are the clouds 
On sunny days. 
Gloomy am I 

On rainy days, 
When dark clouds 
Fill the sky. 

Happy am I 

When sunny the day. 





SPANISH DANCE 
(Courtesy of The Little Red Schoolhouse, New York, N. Y.) 
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CONNECTING THE PIPES 

In the diagram below A is a gas main, B 
is a water main, and C is a sewer connection. 
The three must be connected by pipe with 
the places marked a, b, and c, with A to a, 
and so on, but no pipes may cross nor may 
any pipes go outside the cellar walls. ‘Trace 
the diagram on another piece of paper and 
then mark out the way you would place the 


pipes. 





Lb] 
THE COIN VANISHES 
Occasionally it is fun to mystify your friends 


by a little device that you have prepared be- 
forehand. This coin trick is a simple one. 











As the audience sees it, the magician places 
a coin on a sheet of white paper. On top of 
the coin he puts an inverted drinking glass, 
and quickly throws a napkin over the whole 
thing. Then he takes another glass and holds 
it under the table, and with a clink the coin 
falls into the glass. 

Beforehand the magician has cut from a 
similar sheet of white paper a disk just the 
size of the top of the glass. He rubs a little 
mucilage around the rim of the glass and 
presses the disk in place. Then he ‘provides 
himself with two coins of the same value and 
fastens one of them to the under side of the 
table with a little wax or plasticene. When 
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the time comes to perform the trick, he pulls 
the second coin out of his pocket and lays it 
on the sheet of paper above the place where 
the other coin is fastened. He shakes out the 
napkin to have it ready, and as his right hand 
moves the inverted tumbler to cover the coin, 
his left whisks the napkin into place. No one 
has had time to notice that the coin on the 
table is already hidden. 

Then the magician picks up the second 
tumbler, holds it under the table and dis- 
lodges the second coin so that it falls into the 
glass. He takes the glass out and holds it up 
and then removes the napkin to show that 
the coin under the first glass has vanished. 


WORD SQUARES 


1. A part of every rooster 
2. On top of 

3. Plateau with steep sides 
4. The voice of the donkey 





1. Decorate 

2. Carried on a horse 

3. Worshipped image 

4. Change from solid 
to liquid 


. Writer of verse 

. Man-eating giant 
. Goes astray 

. Trial of quality 


m Of ND = 


. Fine cutting edge 

. To revere 

. Joint in leg 

. Turns over and over 
. Machine for printing 





co ® Of ND = 
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WORD-MAKING 


1— AT -— 
2— IN — 

HPET 3—ON — NREE 
MTPT 4— AM — TYPE 
5.— IT — 

6.— AS — 

7.— HE — 

8.— WE — 


In this puzzle you can make eight three- 
letter words by choosing an initial letter from 
those on the left, and eight four-letter words 
by choosing a last letter from those on the 
right. The rhyme below will help you find 
the right words. 

1. Out on the doorstep to clean off your feet. 

Out on the sea in the great merchant fleet. 
2. Something to fasten a paper or cloth, 

Something to measure the milk or 

the broth. 
3. Quite a big weight, far too heavy for me, 

Musical note just as clear as can be. 

4. This one’s a cap, sometimes used for a hat, 

An animal kindly-intentioned is that. 

5. Next is a hole or a very large seed, 

Which turns to a feeling for someone in 

need. 
6. A verb of possession with one letter more, 

Gives you a bar for a strong cellar door. 
7. Next is a word you use time and again, 

Changed to another that tells you when. 
8. Last in the sheepfold, the shepherd’s great 

pride 

Turns to a pitcher, a gift for a bride. 


A HOUSING PROBLEM 
The Smiths, Browns, Greens, and Joneses 
lived on different floors of the same four- 


story house. The man on the top floor went 
to Yale and depended on his father for sup- 
port. Mrs. Brown said her Tom was a self- 
made man. The Smiths lived on the second 
floor. Mrs. Green was a widow with three 
children. Sometimes Mrs. Brown went down 
to help her take care of them. On which floor 
did each family live? 


BASEBALL REBUS 
Each picture below represents a name or 
term familiar to you baseball fans. 
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What’s Funny About It? 


“Here are the Sticks, 
Sadder than ticks—”’ 











But you won’t have a chance to be sad when you 


have met the Sticks and their friends in 


THE BIG GOLDEN BOOK 
















G 
Sci 
by Gertrude Crampton Dis 
with pictures by J. P. Miller 

Ma 

This is a great big bright and happy book, full of funny rhymes and silly 
sub 
games and lively things to do. And it is a Big Golden Book, published Bor 
by Simon and Schuster for just one dollar! Hurry and get one now! ~e 
Stre 

Designed and produced by Artists and Writers Guild, Inc. 1 

ty 


Beautiful Books for Children 


Dor 





A TRIPLE TREAT 


IN CLEAN WHOLESOME &uitertainment / 














Free / Full-colored, long-sticking appliqués are given with your sub- 
%  sciption to WALT DISNEY’S COMICS & STORIES. 


Subscribe Nou! and get the Bondex tape with your favorite 


Disney character on it—ideal for decorating clothing, linens, curtains, etc. 


Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. pept.ssp Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $_______ for which please send a year 
subscription to WALT DISNEY’S COMICS AND STORIES and the Free 
Bondex Appliqués to: 





PLEASE PRINT 
Name 





Street and Number 





City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State 








Donor’s Name 





Address 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
5 years—$4.00 3 years—$2.50 2 years—$1.75 1 year—$1.00 








YOUNG READERS LOVE 


tELL-4-tALES 


Here is a big library of charming little books 
. for the very young readers. Tell-A-Tales are 
hard-covered, 32 page books, illustrated in brilliant 


full color throughout. 


LOOK! ALL THESE TITLES 


(AND MORE COMING) 147 


AT YOUR NEAR-BY STORE 
EACH 


FARMER JOHN JASPER GIRAFFE BIG RED PAJAMA WAGON 
ANIMAL JINGLES ABC SAILBOAT THAT RAN AWAY 
SNEEZER CRADLE RHYMES CHITTER CHATTER 

DISRY DONKEY ANIMAL ABC JOLLY JINGLES 

LITTLE CHUFF-CHUFF MATILDA, MacELROY, AND MARY RUNAWAY GINGER 

DR. GOAT TUFFY TUGBOAT PUSSY CAT'S SECRET 

BILLY BUNNYSCOOT ROWDY SPECKLES 

CIRCUS TRAIN POP-O THE CLOWN 





